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SPEECH. 


The  bill  to  postpone  the  payment  to  the  Stales  of  the  fourth  instalment  of 
the  surplus  revenue  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 
Mr.  SPEAKER:  I   shall   vote   for  the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  as  it 
makes  the  bill  more  acceptable;  but  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  even  if  thus 
amended.     Time  and  reflection   have  only  served  to  confirm  my  first  im- 
pressions of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  law  depositing  with  the  States  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.     The  chief  recommendation  of  that  law,  to  me, 
was  not  the  money  which  it  gave  to  the  States — that  was  a  small  matter;  but 
k  was  that  a  fund  was  provided  to  meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  fund  which  was  to  be  raised  by  each   particular  State   in  its 
own   way,  with   a  just  regard  to  the  different  interests  of  each  State  which 
could  best  bear  taxation,  and  not  by  the  majority  interests  of  the  General 
Government,  alike  ignorant  and  reckless,  as  past  experience  has  proven  it  to 
be,  of  the  interest  and  circunistanc.es  of  the  respective  States.    If  there  were 
now  a  deficiency  of  resources,  I  should  feel  constrained,  by  the  principles 
upon  which  I  supported  that  bill,  by  plighted  faith,  and  the  peculiar  interests 
of  those  I  represent,  not  only  to  give  back  this  fourth  instalment,  but  all  that 
we  have  received.     No  such  case  exists.     I  have  examined  the  statement  of 
the  resources  of  the  Government  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, [Mr.  BELL,]  and  have  made  the  calculation  in  various  forms;  and,  sir,  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  has  demonstrated  (for  it  is  a  matter  of  figures)  that  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  funds.     Charging   the  Government  with  all  the  demands 
upon  it,  including  the  fund  of  $37,000,000  set  apart  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States,  the  unexpended  appropriations  of  last  year  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  this  year,  and  you  have  an  aggregate  of  $85,000,000.     Of  this  sum 
the  Secretary  informs  you  that  $15,000,000  cannot  be  expended  during  the 
year,  reducing  the  amount  to  $70,000,000.    The  payments  made,  and  the  ad- 
mitted resources  of  the   Treasury,  amount  to  $64,000,000;   to  which  add 
$5,000,000  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers,  and  you  have  $69,000,000.  In 
this  estimate,  the  accruing  revenue  of  the  last  half  of  the  present  year  is  taken, 
on  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  $7,000,000;  whereas  ft 
has   been   proven   to  my  entire   satisfaction  that  it  will  exceed  $9,000,000. 
So  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency,  there  will  be  a  surplus,  even  if  you  do  not 
withhold  from  the  Slates  this  fourth  instalment.     I   am   unable   to   perceive 
why  money  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  Government  is  not  as 
much  the  money  of  the  Government  as  if  it  were  in  the  Treasury.     It  is 
only  one  step  nearer  being  paid  out — that  is  all.     The  Government  can  or- 
der these  officers  to  pay  it  back  into  the  Treasury,  only  to  be  paid  again  to 
the  disbursing  officers.     If,  then,  sir,  you  withhold  this  fourth  instalment,  you 
leave    in    the    hands   of  the    Government   $9,000,000;   to    which  add  the 


$12,000,000  of  Treasury  notes,  and  you  have  a  surplus  of  $21,000,000— • 
not  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  but  to  be  deposited  in  your 
sub-treasuries.  I  have  another  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  this 
bill.  The  States  will  receive  the  fund  in  the  bills  of  the  State  banks.  The 
General  Government  will  not,  and  cannot,  receive  it  but  in  specie.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  will  be  constrained  by  law  to  demand  it  in  specie. 
They  will  be  constrained  by  that  which,  with  them,  is  stronger  than  laws  or 
constitutions — by  party  obligations  and  an  irresistible  necessity  to  play  out 
the  desperate  game  they  have  commenced.  I  will  not  arm  them  with  this 
terrible  power  over  the  deposite  banks  in  their  mad  and  ferocious  experi- 
ment of  a  metallic  currency.  I  would  sooner  see  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fund  sunk  in  the  ocean,  than  the  wide-wasting  ruin  which  a  demand  on  these 
banks  for  $12,000,000  in  specie  will  produce.  At  the  very  moment  that 
you  are  asked  to  adopt  a  measure  which  must  lead  to  this  pressure  on  the 
deposite  banks  and  their  debtors,  it  is  recommended  farther  to  indulge  the 
merchants  on  their  bonds.  Why  this  discrimination?  If  you  press  the  de- 
posite banks,  is  not  a  corresponding  pressure  upon  their  debtors  inevitable? 
Why,  I  ask,  are  they  to  be  pressed,  when  the  merchants  are  to  be  indulged 
on  their  bonds?  I  would  at  this  time  press  neither.  These  considerations 
bring  up  at  once  the  sub-treasury  scheme  and  the  metallic  currency.  They 
are  all  cognate  branches  of  the  same  system  of  measures,  and  one  of  them 
cannot  be  properly  considered  disconnected  with  the  others. 

As  to  this  new  expedient  of  sub-treasuries,  I  am  opposed  to  it  in  any  and 
every  form  in  which  it  can  be  presented.  This  new  expedient !  yes,  sir,  the 
old  word  experiment  is  somewhat  odious;  I  have  not  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of 
an  administration  man  for  some  months.  No,  sir,  it  is  an  ugly  word:  I  fear  that 
if  the  present  regime  is  to  continue,  one  half  of  the  words  of  our  language 
will  become  equally  odious.  I  like  this  new  word  better.  It  is  singularly 
appropriate.  It  is  one  evidence  of  a  better  state  of  things — that  the  Jack 
Cade  banner,  which  has  been  for  eight  long  years  floating  over  us,  with  the 
motto  "  hang  all  the  school-masters,"  has  been  lowered.  The  meaning  of 
this  word  "  expedient"  is  "  means  employed  in  an  exigency."  If  our  whole 
language  had  been  searched,  a  word  more  singularly  significant  could  not 
have  been  found.  But  I  cannot  consent,  by  this  dangerous  expedient,  to 
relieve  our  rulers  from  an  exigency  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  confi- 
dent folly  and  reckless  ignorance.  I  have  been  too  long  denouncing  this 
scheme  of  sub-treasuries  as  a  tremendous  engine  of  power  and  corruption  to 
support  it  now,  although  it  may  be  called  by  another  name.  By  giving  to  a 
coiled  anaconda  a  harmless  name,  I  will  not  be  induced  to  lay  my  head  upon 
it.  It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  sub-treasury  system.  Indeed  !  will  some 
gentleman  inform  me  what  has  heretofore  been  understood  by  a  sub-treasury 
system?  Will  he  give  some  definition  of  such  a  system  which  does  not  describe 
that  which  is  proposed  to  us?  It  is  the  very  system  which  was  first  suggested 
by  a  very  worthy  gentleman  with  a  very  savage  name,  (Mr.  Gouge,)  with  the 
exception  that  it  does  not  specially  direct  the  sliding  shelves  and  hydrostatic 
balances.  In  every  important  particular,  in  every  point  of  political  danger, 
in  surrendering  to  the  President  the  unlimited  control  of  the  public  purse,  it 
is  the  precise  system  which,  a  few  short  months  since,  was  so  generally  and 
justly  denounced.  It  is,  sir,  a  sub-treasury  system;  I  go  farther — it  is  not 
only  the  embryo,  it  is  the  living  form  and  shape  and  substance  of  a  Government 
bank,  and  that  in  its  most  dangerous  form.  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly signs  of  the  times.  The  sword  of  the  Government  was  absolutely  sur- 
rendered to  the  late  President.  The  present  incumbent  not  being  exactly 


the  man  to  wield  the  sword  of  Achilles,  as  if  in  the  very  wantonness  of  a 
surrender  of  every  guaranty  of  public  liberty,  it  is  now  proposed  to  surrender 
to  him  an  instrument,  more  compatible,  but  not  less  powerful — the  purse  of 
the  country.  Is  any  patriot  willing,  on  the  eve  of  a  warmly  contested  election, 
(in  the  city  of  New  York  for  example,)  upon  which  the  destiny  of  the  repub- 
lic may  depend,  to  trust  five  millions  of  the  public  money,  with  the  power  and  the 
temptation  to  use  it,  in  the  hands  of  one  man — and  that  one  man  the  appointee 
of  the  President,  whose  very  bread  may  depend  upon  the  result  of  that  elec- 
tion, as  it  may  turn  in  favorer  against  the  administration!  Suppose  a  wicked 
and  ambitious  man  filling  the  Presidential  Chair,  (and  these  are  things  to  be 
looked  to  and  guarded  against,  for  confidence  is  not  a  republican  virtue,)  will 
he  not  place  at  the  head  of  these  treasuries  his  own  corrupt  minions  and 
parasites'?  Are  you  willing  to  place  in  his  hands  twenty  millions,  to  corrupt 
your  people  and  perpetuate  his  power?  I  said,  sir,  that  it  was  in  fact  a  bank. 
I  care  not  by  what  name  you  may  designate  it.  It  is  admitted  to  have  that 
character,  as  a  place  of  deposite.  Will  the  system  not  also  necessarily  in- 
volve the  business  of  discount  on  exchange?  How  are  your  funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  places  where  they  are  redundant,  to  places  where  there  are  none? 
By  hauling  money  from  New  York — say  to  Pittsburg?  No,  sir,  but  by  drafts 
or  bills.  These  bills  will  be  bought  at  a  premium,  when  above  par;  at  less, 
when  below  par.  What  power  of  speculation  and  fraud  do  you  not  thus 
place  in  the  hands  of  your  agents?  How  many  losses  shall  we  not  suffer, 
from  bills  thus  purchased  and  not  paid?  Who  is  to  lose,  in  such  cases — the 
Government  or  the  agent?  We  shall  have  hundreds  of  applications  to  release 
our  agents  from  such  liabilities,  of  the  same  character  as  the  famous  Purvi- 
ance  claim.  But  it  may  be  said  that  transfers  will  be  made  by  drawing 
drafts  on  those  places  where  the  funds  most  accumulate.  Does  not  every 
one  see,  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  it,  that  this  will  make  of  the  agency  in 
New  York  a  great  central  power,  around  which  the  whole  system  must  re- 
volve, dependent  upon  it  for  light,  heat,  and  motion?  Then  as  to  issue.  Is  it 
not  proposed  that  the  drafts  of  these  agencies,  and  the  Treasury  notes  about 
to  be  issued,  shall  be  the  currency?  It  will  then  be  a  bank  of  issue,  deposite, 
and  discount,  and  in  its  worst  form,  with  greater  insecurity,  greater  power  and 
temptation  to  speculation  and  dishonesty,  and  greater  facility  of  using  the  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  corrupt  electioneering  purposes,  than  with  a  bank  at  Wash- 
ignton,  with  branches  distributed  all  over  the  country;  as  the  security  against  all 
these  is  greater  with  an  institution  with  twelve  men  to  manage  it  than  with 
one. 

Why,  sir,  shall  we  be  driven  into  this  dangerous  and  untried  expedient, 
when,  to  say  nothing  of  other  plans,  that  of  special  deposites  with  the  banks 
is  better  in  every  possible  point  of  view?  In  Spain,  where  a  system  of  sub- 
treasuries  exists,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived ever  finds  its  way  into  the  public  treasury.  In  France,  not  more  than  half. 
The  banks  will  be  more  cheap  depositories,  all  will  admit;  more  secure,  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  banks  will  be  greater  than  that  which  can  be  secured  from  a 
private  individual.  The  facilities  of  transfers  of  the  public  funds  will  be  greater, 
and  the  risk  and  the  patronage  less.  Let  me  state  a  case;  and  stating  it, 
furnishes  the  answer.  Two  millions  are  deposited  with  a  sub-treasurer,  who 
is  the  appointee  of  the  President,  of  the  same  political  party,  and  dependent 
for  his  support  upon  his  salary — say  $3,000;  and  for  that  upon  the  President. 
The  same  amount  is  deposited  with  a  bank  of  a  million  capital,  receiving  the 
same  compensation,  to  be  divided  amongst  a  thousand  stockholders:  over 
which  is  the  President  likely  to  wield  the  greatest  power?  Would  special  de- 


positcs  with  the  banks  increase  their  power?  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
how.  But  the  banks,  it  is  said,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Is  this  true,  sir?  Will 
any  man  rise  in  his  place,  and  say  that  he  would  fear  to  deposite  his  own  mo- 
ney, jewels,  or  plate,  in  a  bank,  or  that  he  would  have  the  slightest  doubt  of 
having  them  restored  to  him  on  application?  But  the  banks  have  stopped 
payment:  they  are  therefore  broken.  Is  an  inability  to  pay  specie  equiva- 
lent to  insolvency?  Between  man  and  man  is  it  so  regarded?  Does  he  who 
holds  the  note  of  his  neighbor  for  one  hundred  dollars,  who  is  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  regard  his  debtor  as  insolvent,  or  his  debt  insecure,  because  he 
has  not  the  hundred  dollars  in  specie?  The  promise  of  a  bank  to  pay  is  no 
more  than  that  of  an  individual.  It  is  a  promise  which  places  it  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor,  in  both  cases,  to  exact  specie,  or  to  sacrifice  the  property  of 
the  debtor  if  he  fails  to  pay  it;  with  this  decided  advantage  on  the  part  of 
the  bank — that  the  creditor  is  fully  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  and 
well  knows  that  the  bank  has  more  notes  out  than  it  has  specie,  and  more 
than  in  times  of  panic  and  apprehension  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  commanded. 
The  credit  is  not  given  on  the  faith  of  the  bank  having  specie,  but  that  it  has 
property,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  liens  upon  the  property  of  its  debtors, 
to  meet  its  engagements;  that  property,  being  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  which  constitutes  the  great  value  of  specie,  and  to  buy  which,  specie  is 
alone  wanted. 

Take  as  an  example  the  condition  of  the  deposite  banks  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  had,  at  the  date  of  our  last  annual  Treasury  report, 
$4,087,678  in  specie,  to  meet  demands  upon  them  of  $44,737,475;  and  yet, 
knowing  this,  the  Secretary  made  his  deposites,  and  gave  to  Congress  the 
most  confident  assurances  that  the  public  money  was  safe.  So  it  was,  sir;  not 
because  the  banks  could  pay  all  their  obligations  in  specie,  but  because  they 
could  pay,  and  have  paid,  nearly  the  whole  amount  in  that  which  alone  was 
expected. 

The  banks  not  only  acted  wisely  and  honestly  in  stopping  at  the  time  they 
did,  but  they  would  not  have  acted  thus  if  they  had  continued  to  pay  until 
their  last  dollar  was  exhausted.  It  would  have  given  a  preference  to  some 
bill-holders  and  depositors  over  others — that  very  preference  which  it  is 
the  object  of  a  bankrupt  system  to  prevent;  and  might,  besides,  have  put  it  oot 
of  their  power  to  pay  their  other  debtors  any  thing.  No,  sir,  the  banks  are 
not  only  entitled  to  the  approbation,  but  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country;  and 
that  they  have  received  both,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  every- 
where the  people  have  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  their  power  to  coerce 
payments  in  specie.  They  have  stood — nobly  have  they  stood — between  the 
people  and  general  bankruptcy.  They  have  done  more:  they  have  enabled 
our  merchants  to  save  their  own  high  character  arid  that  of  the  country  from 
the  infamy  of  paying  their  debts  by  wilful  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy — a 
course  recommended  to  them  by  those,  and  the  organs  of  those,  in  high 
places. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  insolent  effrontery  of  these  charges  upon  the  banks 
must  excite  a  just  indignation,  when  it  is  seen  that  every  single  act  imputed 
by  the  Government  to  the  banks  as  a  crime,  has  been  committed  by  that  very 
Government,  not  only  without  excuse,  but  with  aggravated  enormity.  The 
Government  has  stopped  paying  specie,  when  it  is  unquestionably  in  its  power 
to  do  it.  It  may  at  any  day  raise  funds  *in  specie  by  loan;  the  banks  cannot. 
The  Government  has  caused,  by  its  action,  the  impossibility  to  pay  specie; 
the  banks  have  not.  The  Government,  whilst  it  refuses  to  pay  its  debts  in 
specie,  demands  specie  of  its  debtors;  the  banks  only  demand  the  same 


currency  that  they  pay.  Take  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  French  indemnity;  that  indemnity,  rather  than  delay  which  for 
three  months,  until  the  meeting  of  the  French  Chambers,  we  were  well 
nigh  being  involved  in  war.  After  it  was  obtained,  instead,  of  allowing  the 
claimants  to  draw  for  it,  and  have  the  premium  of  a  foreign  bill  on  their 
own  money,  it  is  delayed  for  a  year,  that  it  may  be  brought  home  in  specie, 
at  the  loss  of  the  premium,  the  delay,  and  the  expense  of  transportation. 
When  it  arrives,  is  it  paid  in  specie  to  the  claimants  by  the  Government, 
their  mere  agent  ?  Oh  no,  sir,  but  in  paper;  and  the  very  next  day  the  man 
who  was  refused  his  own  specific  money,  if  he  owes  to  the  Government, 
(yesterday  his  debtor  and  refusing  to  pay  specie,)  is  forced  to  pay  his  own 
debt  to  the  Government  in  specie.  If  the  banks  had  been  guilty  of  conduct 
so  flagrant  and  flagitious,  what  shouts  of  indignation  should  we  not  have 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other?  But  the  banks  have  shipped 
specie  to  England — a  charge,  I  believe,  wholly  without  evidence;  but,  if 
true,  has  not  the  Government  done  the  very  same  thing?  Has  it  not.  very 
lately  paid  a  debt  to  the  Barings  in  specie  ? — to  those  odious  Barings,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  placing  in  this  young  and 
vigorous  country,  with  its  immense  energies  undeveloped,  that  capital  which 
we  needed,  and  giving  the  sole  control  of  it  to  American  citizens.  But, 
at  worst,  it  is  but  a  discrimination  between  creditors;  and  a  charge  for 
it  cemes  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  Government  which  pays  us,  who  hold  the 
rod  over  them,  in  gold,  whilst  they  pay  to  the  time-worn  veterans  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  the  soldiers  in  your  Florida  campaigns,  bank  rags.  Sir,  im- 
pudence and  effrontery  can  go  no  farther. 

I  am,  if  possible,  still  more  opposed  to  the  other  untried  expedient,  of 
demanding  the  dues  of  the  Government  in  specie.  I  will  not  venture  on  the 
experiment  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  how  gradual  soever  the 
process  may  be.  I  will  not  take  any  more  drugs  from  quacks  who  have  re- 
duced me,  in  their  recklessness  and  ignorance,  from  a  state  of  health  to  one 
of  almost  desperate  disease.  I  will  not  venture  on  another  and  a  violent  and 
dangerous  remedy  in  any  state  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  the  present 
condition  of  feebleness  and  inanition.  I  will  not  now,  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment, shake  public  confidence,  at  a  time  when  I  regard  it  the  first  duty  of  a 
statesman  to  restore  it.  Especially  will  I  not  venture  upon  a  measure  which 
I  believe  to  be  absolutely  impracticable,  and  undesirable  if  practicable.  If 
we  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  about  for  the  first  time  to  enter  into  social 
relations,  and  form  a  Government;  or  if  we  could,  by  a  universal  agrarian 
law,  divide  every  thing  equally — money  and  property — abolish  debts,  and  to 
begin  de  novo,  I  should  even  then  doubt  about  this  metallic  currency.  But, 
taking  thd  world  as  we  find  it,  the  thing  is  impracticable;  or,  if  practicable, 
only  to  be  attained  by  that  universal  change  in  the  personal  circumstances  of 
men,  that  wide-wasting  ruin  which  no  people  can  or  will  bear.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  that  it  is  easy  lor  bystanders  to  make  observations.  It  may  be,  that 
those  who  owe  no  debts,  or  those  who,  having  debts,  are  reckless  of  the  moral 
obligation  to  pay,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  coercion,  can  look  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  scene  of  universal  suffering  and  misery  which  will  result  from  a 
return  to  a  specie  currency.  I  regard  a  depreciating  or  diminishing  currency 
as  one  of  the  very  greatest  scourges  of  man.  Pestilence  has  its  horrors,  but 
they  are  temporary:  war  has  its  toils  and  its  sufferings,  but  it  has  its  glories 
and  its  triumphs  too.  But  the  misery  produced  by  sweeping  whole  classes 
of  society  from  ease  and  affluence,  to  a  condition  of  poverty,  helplessness, 
and  despair,  is  deep,  withering,  and  permanent.  It  does  seem  that  philoso- 


phy  has  been  teaching  by  example  to  little  purpose.  In  every  similar  crisis 
in  other  countries,  the  conduct  of  Government  has  not  been  like  that  pro- 
posed to  us — the  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless  policy  of  the  greedy  miser  sternly 
exacting  his  own  dues,  and  careless  of  the  universal  suffering  of  others.  No, 
sir,  it  has  been  kind,  paternal,  wise,  and  efficient;  taking  their  full  share  of 
the  suffering  and  embarrassments  of  their  people;  rejoicing  when  they  rejoice, 
sorrowing  when  they  sorrow. 

On  the  bursting  of  the  Mississippi  bubble  in  France,  when  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  people  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom — a  time  of  dismay  and  despair — the  Government  stepped  forward 
and  restored  confidence  and  business,  and  gave  repose  and  happiness  to  its 
people.  The  same  was  the  course  of  England  on  the  blowing  up  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme. 

A  more  striking  instance  perhaps  than  either  was  the  memorable  year,  in 
England,  of  1793 — a  period  of  unprecedented  embarrassment  and  difficulty- 
The  Government  came  forward,  not  as  a  grinding  creditor,  but  to  relieve  the 
general  distress,  by  the  issue  of  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills.  The  fiat  of  Om- 
nipotence could  not  have  been  more  instantaneous  than  the  effects  of  this  order. 
Before  one  cent  was  issued,  confidence  was  restored,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  sum  ever  was  drawn.  So  would  it  be  here.  Our  Government  has  it  in 
its  power,  by  the  simplest  means,  tore-establish  confidence,  and  restore  busi- 
ness to  its  accustomed  channels.  But  it  cannot  do  this  by  expressing  its 
own  distrust,  by  the  demand  of  specie.  Our  whole  disease  has  been  more  a 
disease  of  credit  than  of  currency.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  our  curren- 
cy is  redundant.  Will  gentlemen,  before  they  talk  of  redundancy,  tell  me 
what  is  their  measure  of  the  proper  amount  of  currency — what  proportion  to 
the  value  of  property,  to  importations,  or  internal  commerce!  When  they 
shall  have  fixed  upon  this  standard,  they  will  have  done  what  the  ablest 
writers  on  political  economy  have  hitherto  failed  to  do.  I  venture  the  prop- 
osition, tUat,  according  to  all  the  established  indicia  of  redundancy,  our 
currency  never  has  been  redundant.  Will  you  take  as  a  standard  the  cur- 
rency of  France  ?  By  the  last  accounts  I  have  seen,  the  specie  alone  of 
France  was  £120,000,000,  or  about  $600,000,000;  if  to  this  you  add  a  million 
ofpaper,you  have  $700,000,000,  with  a  population  just  double  ours.  But  it 
is  a  law  of  currency,  that  it  is  required  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  dense- 
ness  of  population.  Our  population  is  more  diffused  than  that  of  France, 
and  our  internal  commerce  much  greater.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  require 
as  much  currency  as  France,  yet  ours  is  $140,000,000,  less  than  one  fourth. 
I  speak  of  paper;  for  specie,  for  years,  has  not  been  an  article  of  currency, 
but  of  commerce. 

But  take  the  established  criteria — the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  market 
price  of  bullion;  and  neither  has  indicated  any  excess.  But  these  are  un- 
certain, and  liable  to  variation  from  other  causes.  There  is  one  rule  which, 
in  my  judgment,  cannot  fail.  It  is  this:  can  articles  be  purchased  in  our 
currency  and  sold  in  a  foreign  market,  where  the  currency  is  sound,  at  a 
profit,  after  paying  expenses?  If  so,  our  currency  cannot  be  unsound,  or  else 
an  unsound  currency  is  as  good  as  a  sound  one;  for  this  thing  of  excess  of 
currency  only  exists  in  relation  to  other  countries^  By  this  standard  our 
currency  has  never  been  sounder  than  it  is  now.  Will  you  take  the 
specie  basis'?  Never  has  that,  either  in  the  banks  or  in  the  country, 
been  greater  than  now.  In  1833  it  stood  thus:  $17,000,000  specie  to 
$78,000,000  circulation;  now  it  is,  even  after  the  banks  have  been  depleted 
by  the  panic,  $30,000,000  specie  to  $140,000,000  circulation.  If  you  take 


the  aggregate  specie  in  the  country,  we  have  $80,000,000  of  specie  to 
$140,000,000  of  circulation;  a  larger  basis  than  has  existed  at  any  former 
period.  No,  sir;  with  our  sparse  population,  vast  internal  commerce,  and 
undeveloped  energies  and  capacities,  twice  the  amount  of  currency  that  we 
have  ever  had  would  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  We  have  only  been 
enabled  to  get  along  at  all,  by  the  deficiency  of  currency  being  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange  and  other  forms  of  credit. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  our  paper  has  depreciated.  Specie  has  ap- 
preciated; paper,  to  every  other  article,  bears  the  same  relation  it  has 
heretofore  done.  Specie  is  in  greater  demand.  The  great  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  is  the  foundation  principle  of  the  whole  system  of  political 
economy,  applies  to  specie  as  to  every  thing  else.  The  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba  raised  the  market  price  of  specie,  in  one  night,  forty  per  cent.; 
were  not  bank  notes  as  good  as  they  were  the  day  before?  Yes;  but  specie, 
by  the  demand  for  foreign  uses,  was  raised  in  value.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797;  what  caused 
it?  All  the  writers  on  the  subject  say,  the  demand  for  foreign  exportation,  on 
account  of  the  large  importation  of  corn,  and  the  payment  of  foreign  subsi- 
dies, added  to  the  apprehension  of  invasion  by  the  French.  Precisely  so 
here:  the  demand  for  specie  to  meet  the  demands  of  excessive  importation, 
and  that  panic  and  apprehension  which  was  caused  by  the  war  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  currency,  as  evidenced  by  the  Treasury  circular  and  other 
measures.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  so  long  arguing  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  and  the  Treasury  circular,  would  produce  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  I  have  at  least  persuaded  myself  that  the  cause  of  our  present 
difficulties  is  to  be  found  there;  and  now,  that  the  events  predicted  have 
happened,  I  am  not  willing  to  forego  the  exultation  of  prophecy  fulfilled. 
The  demand  of  his  rents  in  specie  by  a  single  land-holder  in  England,  Lord 
King,  produced  a  sensation  all  over  the  kingdom.  What  effects  will  not  be 
produced  by  such  a  discrimination  by  our  Government,  the  great  creditor  and 
money  dealer?  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  of  two  currencies  in  the  country: 
one  for  the  people,  and  one  for  the  Government;  they  cannot  co-exist.  The 
demand  for  specie  will  sink  your  paper  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  men 
will  not  receive  their  dues  in  the  depreciated  medium;  they  will  demand  specie; 
and  then  come  the  sacrifice  of  property  for  one  tenth  of  its  value,  relief 
laws,  popular  commotions,  and  God  only  knows  where  it  will  or  where  it 
should  stop.  And  this,  sir,  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  original  author  of 
this  system — he  who,  for  being  its  author,  has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
"  the  great  humbugger."  He  avows  his  purpose  to  make  gold  and  silver 
the  sole  currency  of  the  country,  and  to  accomplish  this  by  refusing  any  thing 
else  for  Government  dues.  But  from  whence  is  this  specie  to  come 
to  pay  duties,  and  supply  the  deficit  in  our  currency?  From  England?  Do 
gentlemen,  with  a  remaining  feeling  of  our  colonial  condition,  look  to  the 
father-land  as  to  a  place  where  every  thing  abounds?  Is  England  that 
El  Dorado  which  an  illustrious  Englishman  once  represented  America 
to  be?  England  has  only  abput  $140,000,000  of  specie.  Every  dollar 
withdrawn  from  that  country  injures  us  as  much  as  it  does  England.  It 
disturbs  that  equilibrium,  as  important  to  us  as  to  England.  Have  we 
not  recently  had  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  wisdom  and  saga- 
city of  that  enlightened  Government,  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Ameri- 
can houses  and  American  commerce,  whilst  we  were  waging  a  barbaric 
war  upon  hers?  But,  suppose  you  do  get  specie  from  England?  you  cannot 
pay  for  specie  and  manufactures  both,  with  the  same  cotton  and  rice.  What 
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then?  Are  we  to  live  without  them,  with  no  revenue  from  imports,  and  buy 
American  manufactures  at  prices  greatly  enhanced?  But,  suppose  foreign 
goods  are  imported;  is  not  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  a  currency  twenty 
per  cent,  more  valuable  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold,  a  clear  addition 
of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  tariff?  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  every 
impediment  to  foreign  commerce  is  a  duty  upon  that  section  that  supplies 
the  articles  of  that  commerce.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
famous  forty-bale  theory.  Believing  so,  I  cannot  consent  to  impose 
so  heavy  a  burden  on  that  commerce  in  which  my  constituents  are  so  much 
interested.  Suppose  we  paid  duties  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  cotton 
we  exported;  would  it  not  be  a  grievous  addition  to  that  duty  to  demand  it 
in  specie?  If  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  which  I  have  been  attached  be 
true,  it  is  an  equal  burden  imposed  upon  the  imports  received  in  return  for 
our  cotton;  and  this  was  the  ground  upon  which  cash  duties  were  so  strenu- 
ously resisted.  What  was  the  difference  between  cash  and  a  short  credit 
of  a  few  months*  compared  with  this  appreciation  of  the  currency  in  which 
the  duties  are  paid?  You  had  as  well  add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  tariff,  as  to 
add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  that  in  which  the  duties  are  paid. 

-Suppose  that  it  was  proposed  that  foreign  goods  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  imported  unless  they  had  made  a  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
every  man  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  tariff  in  disguise.  Sir,  we  have  here- 
tofore staked  our  lives  and  fortunes  upon  a  resistance  of  that  policy.  Nay, 
more,  sir,  we  put  in  peril  the  institutions  of  the  country.  I  will  not  now 
contribute  to  reinstate  in  its  full  vigor  that  odious  and  unequal  system. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  view  not  less  strong,  in  which  this  thing  is  pre- 
sented to  my  mind.  I  have  seen  somewhat  of  the  tendency  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  this  Government.  They  are  all  eastward.  With  the  Government 
fairly  and  justly  administered,  it  must  be  so;  as  it  is  administered,  it  is  one  eter- 
nal tide  that  knows  no  reflux.  The  depletion  of  the  South  and  West  of  their 
specie — of  that  which  is  literally  the  life-blood  of  the  system — which  would  take 
place,  is  not  to  be  estimated.  Take  for  example  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Kentucky — a  southern  and  a  western  State.  They  pay,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually  of  duties  on  imports.  Both 
States  receive  back  from  the  Government  less  than  $200,000.  Is  such  a  drain 
of  specie  long  to  be  endured?  More  than  all  this,  sir:  New  York  is  our  great 
commercial  emporium;  it  is  to  America  what  London  is  to  Europe — the  place 
where  payments  are  to  be  made,  and  where  prices  are  to  be  regulated.  It  is 
there  where  specie  will  be  most  wanted,  where  itsyalue  will  be  highest;  and 
that  is  the  point  to  which  it  will  tend,  by  a  law  as  irresistible  as  that  by 
which  water  finds  ifs  level." """  I  'appeal  to  every  man  from  the  plantation 
States,  and  from  the  West,  so  indissolubly  connected  in  interest  with  us:  is 
this  a  time — when  the  delicate  and  doubtful  question  of  demand  and  supply  of 
our  great  staple,  cotton,  is  trembling  on  its  balance — is  this  a  time  to  be  tam- 
pering with  interests  so  vast?  Is  it  wise  in  us  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy 
which  shall  force  upon  our  great  customer  the  alternative  of  buying  of  us 
and  paying  in  specie,  or  of  looking  to-otlrer  countries,  to  her  own  vast  East 
Indies,  for  her  supply,  and  encouraging  its  production?"  In  the  presence  of 
such  dangers,  if,  with  the  best  intentions,  I  should  do  any  thing  to  produce 
consequences  so  tremendous,  I  could  not  easily  forgive  myself.  If,  from  any 
considerations  of  a  party  or  selfish  character,  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect 
the  time  to  come  when  I  would  pray  for  the  hills  to  fall  upon  me  and  protect 

me  from  the  wrath  of  my  injured  constituents. 

And,  sir,  if  we  could,  without  any  of  the  evils  apprehended,  attain  this 
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political  millennium,  what  are  its  wonderful  advantages'?  The  cant  and  the 
slang  of  the  present  day  is  against  banks  and  corporations;  in  other  words, 
sir,  a  war  upon  civilization,  and  an  effort  to  abolish  it.  I  regard  them  as 
both  the  signs  and  the  instruments  of  the  highest  civilization.  How  many 
of  your  manufacturing  establishments,  your  railroads  and  canals,  would  have 
existed,  without  banks  and  charters  of  corporations'?  To  how  ntany  men  of 
talent  and  enterprise  has  the- banking  system  furnished  the  means  of  rising 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  rank  and  power?  It  is,  sir,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  the  only  just  agrarian  principle; 
and  in  my  heart  I  believe  that  it  is  especially  beneficial  to  the  poorer 
classes  to  those  whose  ignorance  and  passions  have  been  operated  upon 
to  array  them  against  it.  What  has  enabled  England  to  sustain  both 
herself  and  . the  cause  of  human  liberty  for  the  last  hundred  years'?  Her 
banking  system,  mainly.  Contemplate  her  grand  and  glorious  career  in 
letters,  arts,  and  arms,  and  say  if  you  would  think  it  well  to  exchange 
them  for  the  blessings  of  a  hard  currency,  as  exhibited  in  Spain,  or  even 
in  France  ?  No,  sir;  abolish  your  banking  system  whenever  you  will: 
you  may  drag  along  through  a  period  of,  peace;  but  let  a  period  of  war 
come,  and  you  will  have,  as  you  always  have  had,  to  resort  to  it.  Is  this  a 
time  to  talk  of  returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  when  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  has  diminished  one  half,  and  the  demand  is  daily  increasing; 
when  wise  and  able  men  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  enough  of  them 
in  the  world  even  as  a  basis  of  currency? 

But  we  are  told  by  the  President  that  he  is  of  too  strict  a  sect  of  the  States 
rights  creed  to  recognise  any  power  in  the  Government  to  relieve  the  sufter- 
ings  of  the  people.  Most  modest  and  unassuming  President!  as  free  from 
all  arrogance  and  assumption  as  a  chief  magistrate,  as  he  unquestionably  is 
in  private  life;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  prepossessing  gentleman.  The 
Government  has  power  to  produc9  ruin  in  the  country;  none  to  relieve  it. 
The  message  itself  attributes  our  present  condition,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  action  of  the  Government;  to  the  distribution  bill,  and  to  the  large 
loans  made  on  the  Government  deposites.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this, 
when  I  remembered,  sir,  that  these  loans  were  made  under  the  direction  and 
dictation  of  the  Greatest  and  Best  himself — of  that  "  illustrious  chief,  under 
whom  it  was  honor  enough  to  have  served,  and  in  whose  footsteps  he  was 
pledged  to  follow."  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  degrading  acts  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Bacon,  that,  in  applying  to  King  James  for  a  high  office, 
•  he  said  of  Lord  Coke,  "  He  will  seek  reputation  for  himself;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  only  seek  gloria  in  obsequio."  I  suppose  the  President  did  know  that 
he  was  not  the  first  to  tread  the  paths  of  subserviency,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  use  the  very  same  words  of  fawning.  It 
was  only  a  coincidence,  resulting  from  congenial  natures. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  this  disclaimer  of  all  power  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  the  States.  It  is  surely  found  in  strange  company  with  a 
proposition  of  a  bankrupt  law  extending  to  the  banks — and  what  is  most 
strange,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  Government  loose 
from  all  connexion  with  these  banks.  If  the  Government  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  banks,  what  business  of  this  Government  is  it  whether  they 
are  well  managed  or  noil  The  President  is  a  little  equivocal  as  to  what  he 
means  by  a  bankrupt  law.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  means  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  (h  debitorc  in  paries  secando,  the  law  which  directed 
the  cutting  up  the  body  of  the  Debtor  and  dividing  it  among  his  creditors, 
or  the  English  law  of  bankruptcy.  I  suppose  the  latter.  Now,  sir,  there 
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are  some  curious  ^things  in  this  same  law  of  bankruptcy.  Let  us  apply  them 
to  State  corporations.  Some  of  the  States — my  own,  for  one — is  a  banking 
corporation  itself.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  acts  which  constitute  bank- 
ruptcy, and  their  consequences.  One  is,  departing  the  realm.  Well  now, 
sir,  my  State  will  not  do  that  as  long  as  you  will  treat'  her  tolerably  well- 
but  if  she  were,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  would  be  a  notable  remedy. 
Another  is,  voluntarily  procuring  himself  to  be  arrested.  I  think  we  have  had 
some  experience  that  the  State  will  not  be  apt  to  do  that.  No,  sir,  her  turn 
is  not  in  that  way.  A  third  is,  petitioning  the  King  for  relief:  that  is  not  in 
her  line  either.  But  when  the  commission  issues,  all  the  assets  are  to  be 
surrendered.  Now,  the  assets  of  our  State  Bank  are  the  whole  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  people  of  the  State.  It  frould  be  a  "  right  merry 
sight  to  see"  your  commissioners — from  Wall  street,  perhaps— going  to  take 
possession  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But,  sir,  there  is  some  consolation,  nevertheless.  The  commission- 
ers are  empowered  to  make  a  small  allowance  to  the  bankrupt;  "  by  which 
allowance  (says  the  law)  and  his  own  industry,  the  bankrupt  may  again  be- 
come a  useful  member  of  society;"  so  that  my  poor  State  is  not  to  be  thrown 
on  the  common  altogether.  Sir,  a  proposition  of  this  sort  is  not  a  fit  subject 
even  of  ridicule.  It  is  an  audacious  and  impudent  assumption,  for  which 
in  the  worst  periods  of  English  history,  the  monarch  would  have  put  in 
jeopardy  his  crown,  if  not  his  head.  I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  this  separation 
of  our  Government  and  its  fortunes  from  the  people  and  theirs.  It  is  the 
very  first  principle  of  a  representative  government,  that  the  interests  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed  shall  be  the  same.  It  is  the  only  effectual  security 
against  oppression.  I  have  as  much  attachment  to  the  Government  of  my 
country  as  becomes  a  free  man;  no  country  ever  was  great  without  that 
feeling;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  see  prostrated  before  its  Juggernaut  car  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  people. 
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